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LATIN CLUB LUNCHEON 
Twenty-first meeting of the Latin Club- 
Hay 11, 1907 

Professor Harry Barnes Ward, professor of Latin 
in Hamilton College, Clinton, N Y, will address the 
club at the Hotel Marlborough, Thirty-sixth Street 
and Broadway, New York City. Luncheon will be 
served promptly, at 12 M. Seats will be reserved for 
those holding tickets (see announcement regarding 
tickets on p 3), others should be sure to notify THE 
LATIN LEAFLET, 179 Marcy Ave, Brooklyn, by 
postal card, if intending to be present. ATTEND 
TO THIS MATTER NOW. 

Ticket-holders who have not yet paid their mem- 
bership-fee are kindly requested to send same to the 
treasurer. 



METER AND RHYTHM AND THEIR RELA- 
TION TO POETRY 

By H W Magoun 
In Four Parts — Part III 
After having determined some of the obove points 
experimentally with great care, I learned that the 
observation that long syllables, as well as short ones, 
are not all alike is as old as Aristoxenus. In fact, 
the statements thus far made and the 4/4 schemes 
accompanying them involve nothing that is not 
clearly recognized by Classical writers. The strange 
feet that are made use of, are, in the last analysis, 
all epitritic in character, the choriambus ( — _, w L_ 1, 
etc.), for example, being nothing but a syncopated 

fourth _ epitrite ( L _ or i_ _.) with one 

resolution. Similar bars can be found in almost any 
extant music, new or old, which is in 4/4 time. 

That music and poetry are closely related no one 
will deny. The Greeks, indeed, seem to have placed 
poetry between music and prose. The truth appears 
to be that poetry and music are both daughters of 
rhythm ; for it is not impossible for a good poet to 
be devoid of musical ability. Rhythm he must have, 
and _ he must have it to a marked degree. Early 
music was certainly ? >mewhat crude, and it is not 
at all certain that the rhythm of music, as we now 
know it, is anything more than a natural develop- 
ment from the rhythm of ancient verse, intoned or 
chanted (neither word fits exactly) with a simple 
primitive melody. The history of music is certainly 
suggestive along these lines. 

The wonder in regard to poetry is that we have 
allowed ourselves so long to be blind to the facts. 
The scansion theory, which was framed to explain 
them, involves certain strange and even absurd pro- 
positions, such as the statement, for instance, that 
the Greeks never allowed a pause within a line, when 
their own writers state plainly that they did. The 
Roman grammarians also testify to the same fact. 
As these writers were contemporary with the phe- 



nomena of which they write, it seems likely, to say 
the least, that they knew as much about the matter 
as modern scholars do. Schmidt, indeed, admits that 
Horace probably copied Greek originals ; but he has 
to assume — in defense of the theory that no pauses 
were allowed within the lines — that this greatest of 
Roman poets was ignorant of the meters which he 
used ! 

That Horace was familiar with Greek originals 
and with Greek originals as they were sung or re- 
cited in his da}', can hardly be questioned. If he 
was not, on what possible ground could he claim to 
be the pioneer (III. xxx.) in adapting lyric rhythms 
of the Grecian type to the Latin language ? He. did 
not lack opportunity to know them ; for he studied 
in Athens. He did not invent them ; for he himself 
avows that they are Greek. What more is needed? 
Turning now to the Lesser Sapphic, let the two 
schemes be compared. If the conventional signs are 
used, the standard Latin form will evidently be as 
folows : 

3/8 time. 

--|->|-tw-l~w|L|-A 



L_ 



4/4 time. 
L_ 1 _ _, - 



Schmidt, indeed, rreferred the ending — w (for 
L |— A); but the final syllable in Latin is usually 
long. As the final foot ordinarily needs a pause, it 
is clear that Schmidt's analysis is wrong here if not 
elsewhere. 

With a fine disregard for the resulting havoc that 
must be wrought in the boasted equality of the bars 
which the scansion schemes were made to secure, 
many scholars not only agree that feet having the 
value — > are longer (cf. > above) than true tro- 
chees ( — _), but also persist in treating caesuras 
and diaereses as pauses. They do so, however, in 
spite of Schmidt's express dictum, which is an essen- 
tial part of his system. They seem somehow to be 
hypnotized into the belief that a dagger or a double 
line is a sufficient indication of the fact that a pause 
is involved, although neither expresses any time 
value. In the 4/4 scheme, the 'irritional spondee' 
really is somewhat longer than the preceding trochee, . 
but it still keeps the trochaic movement which is uni- 
versally felt in these two "primarv" feet. The 
equality of the bars, however, is not in the least dis- 
turbed ; for the two primary feet make a bar in per- 
fect 4/4 time, except that the accent is "syncopated", 
or irregular, a thing which often occurs in music. 

Asthe "dactyl" of the third (primary or simple) 
foot is commonly regarded as having a long syllable 
which exceeds in its time value the length of the 
combined shorts, the 4/4 scheme needs no apology 
for so representing it, and it needs none for allow- 
ing for a true caesura or pause, since the peculiar 
character of the long syllable is largely due to that 
pause. 

No_ caesura or diaeresis can be a pause, if 
Schmidt's bars are to be equal; for the admission of 
even so slight a pause as the third of a second will 
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suffice to change the bars that are affected into 2/4 
time. When such bars (containing pauses) are put 
with those other bars that have the form — >, 
provided it is admitted that they have an unusual 
length, the combination ., is sufficient to produce an 
unmistakable dilemma; for either- the Schmidt-. 
Westphal schemes must be rejected, or the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that Horace did not write poetry, 
but doggerel verse. The 4/4 scheme involves ho 
such difficulty. It preserves all the essential features 
of the scansion scheme, allows quantity its proper 
due, makes room for a pause, and allows the bars 
to be equal throughout the line. There is no bar 
"a trifle longer" than the rest. The 4/4 arrange- 
ment also makes it clear why lagoedics were al- 
ways taken in dipodies. They had to be taken 
so from the very nature of the bars employed. 
A similar rule holds in the drama, and, when the 
fact is once recognizd, as it must be soon, many of 
the investigations now going on in that field will 
become pertinent to a correct understanding of dra- 
matic composition. The scansion of such lines in 
3/8 time, according to modern schemes, is really pre- 
posterous. 

It will be noticed that the verses cited above do 
not conform accurately to a single scheme. The 
reason is to be found in the simple fact that the 
rhythm of every line is modified somewhat by the 
needs of expression. No strain in music is sung 
exactly as it is written; for the "phrasing" intro- 
duces pauses and other variations, some of which 
are occasionally not included in the composer's 
thought. The bars remain essentially the same, but 
individual taste is always allowed a slight oppor- 
tunity for exercise. The same is true of poetry, even 
if it is Classical poetry, and the fact should be recog- 
nized. 

The first line of the Sapphic, the fifth of the 
Asclepiadean, and the first of the Alcaic stanza, may 
be regarded as normal lines. ("See the examples cited 
above in Part III.) But what of the feet which 
they contain? These can be found by stripping the 
bars of their rhythmical elements. The results, not 
including the syllaba anceps, are as follows : 

Sapphic Minor. 



Asclepiadean Minor. 



Alcaic. 



The first is the analysis of the Greek metrician 
Hephaestion, the second is that of the Roman critic 
Servius, and the third is again that of Hephaestion. 
As the Greek admits a short syllable in the fourth 
place of the Sapphic, and in the first and fifth places 
of the Alcaic, Hephaestion recognizes the fact. In 
all other particulars the two schemes as here given 
are exactly like those which have come down to us 
from his pen. 

The Asclepiadean he regards as antispastic ( 

— wlw w|w — w — ), an analysis which dif- 
fers but little from that of Servius, since it represents 
chiefly a different arrangement of the bars, the first 
of which, however, admits of certain variations. As 
. it is not necessary to suppose that the Greeks and 
Romans treated this form exactly alike, the analysis 



of Servius- may be allowed to stand. The other 
verses that are involved, require a longer discussion 
than is permissible here; but they are equally justi- 
fiable even- on the basis of ancient testimony. 
Where the Greek shows the possible substitution 
... of a short for a long syllable, it does not imply that 
the long is regularly made short, but that the bar 
. containing the short contains also some compensat- 
ing element "(such as a pause) which invariably pre- 
serves the rhythm. The short fitted the bar, or the 
poet would never have used it. It affected the char- 
acter of the foot; but the rhythm remained intact. 
Here, then, are three or more meters which are 
based on rhythm. The feet are not equal; for they 
cannot be, since they omit the rhythmical elements 
of the bars. The feet simply stand for the common 
features of the lines. They are a composite photo- 
graph, so to speak, which loses sight of all the in- 
dividual characteristics of those lines and simply 
supplies a conventional standard by which to meas- 
ure them. What is there that is illogical in such a 
standard? It preserves the true bar divisions, indi- 
cates clearly the feet regularly contained in them, 
and is not subversive of the fundamental metrical 
structure of the lines. Is this method of procedure 
inferior to or more misleading than the scansion 
system ? 

In my own experience, students not yet sophisti- 
cated by scansion tended naturally, in their reading, 
to rhythmical renderings such as those given above; 
and they did this just about in proportion to their 
rhythmical capacity as determined from other 
sources, such as ability to write metrical composi- 
tions, etc. They made use of balancing pauses and 
of vanishing final consonants, and I am satisfied that 
I had been doing the same thing mvself long before 
the time beats revealed the fact. Such matters tend 
to escape all but the keenest of trained ears; but 
they must be observed and allowed for, if accurate 
or better results are ever to be obtained. 

A point remains which should not be passed over. 
The present schemes are in 3/8 time, supposedly the 
quickest time known to music, ancient or modern. 
It represents the movement of the waltz and the jig, 
although a slow waltz may be in 3/4 time. What 
does Horace mean, then, by calling his iambics 
"swift"? On his own authority, they could not have 
been in 3/8 time, since he allows two feet to a bar. 
This would demand at the very least a 6/8 move- 
ment; and yet in his odes he speaks of his iambics 
as swift. If the odes were in 3/8 time, as has been 
taught, they themselves ought to be called swift 
rather than the iambics, since the speed effect of 3/8 
time should be about twice as great as that of 6/8 
How can logaoedics, if they are in 3/8 time, be 
slower than iambics in 6/8 time? And yet what else 
can Horace imply on the scansion basis? But this 
is not all. The word logaoedic means, as now inter- 
preted, 'prose-song', a song that resembles prose. 
How can a song resemble prose and maintain a 
movement suitable for a waltz or, worse yet, for a 
jig? Is there anything prose-like in a waltz? Is 
there in a jig? Can a 3/8 movement be produced 
which will not suggest one or the other, if the 
schemes are followed? 

Strangely enough a significant fact has escaped the 
notice of modern scholars, although it was well 
understood by the ancients. No natural reading in 
3/8 time is possible in English or in any other verse, 
unless the language expresses scorn or intense emo- 
tion. When scorn is to be expressed, the movement 
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of a metrical composition is naturaly in 3/8 or in 
■6/8 time. The same is true p£ wild entreaty and of 
similar forms of expression. 

This can be shown by experimenting with syllables 
which are themselves devoid of sense. The move- 
ment alone will then convey the meaning. Let the 
syllables te turn te turn tc turn te turn te turn te turn 
be pronounced with the inflections characteristic of 
scorn, and they will tend naturally to be in 3/8 or 
else in 6/8 time. Give them the color of impassioned 
supplication, and the same will be true. The scheme 
will be genuinely iambic. An instructive variation 
may be obtained with the syllables turn toom te turn 
turn toom te turn turn toom te turn, in which the 
movement will still be iambic, although the feet will 
necessarily be taken in dipodies and the time will 
be 4/4, because the bar will instinctively be given 
the form — i__ _, — . Scorn thus expressed is ex- 
tremely effective. So is emotion ; for each implies a 
certain self control and deliberateness of utterance. 
Was this the sort of spondee that Horace refers to 
as having been admitted into the iambic line? 



ERRATA. 

First paper, No 170, column 3, end, insert: 
clime — Where the |rage of the |vulture, the |love of 

Do., column 5, end, read : 
||Now I melt into softness, now | madden to crime?' 
II w I -^>~^~ I -,, 1 w - a . I 



PROGRAM OF THE FIRST MEETING OF CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 26. 

Recent Views of Virgil's Philosophy in Aeneid VI. — Dr. 
Ernst Riess, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, Ad- 
junct Professor of Latin, New York University. 

The Two Electras. — Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, 
Vassar College. 

Livy and Polybius; Their Methods of Historical Compo- 
sition. — Professor Herman Ebeling, Hamilton College. 

Report of Preliminary Committee of Arrangements. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

Neo-Latin Poetry. — Professor Harry Thurston Peck, Co. 
lumbia University. 

The Legend of the Ages.— Professor Kirby Flower Smith, 
Johns Hopkins University 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

Class-Room Apprehension of Cicero. — Mr. Edward L. 
White, The Boys' Latin School, Baltimore. 

A Greek Ideal and Its Relation to the Teaching of the His. 
tory of Art. — Professor James Rignall Wheeler, Columbia 
University. 

The Vocabulary of Secondary Latin. — Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge, Teachers' College. 

Adoption of Constitution, Election of Officers, etc. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

Roman Remains in Southern France (illustrated by the 
stereopticon). — Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, Haverford Col- 
lege. 

The Elements of the Translation of Latin. — Miss E. C. 
Greene, The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr. 

Review of Lang's Homer and His Age. — Mr. Max Radin, 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus at Harvard in 1906. — Pro- 
fessor Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University. 
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